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BRIEF MENTION. 

When I survey the mass of unmarketable manuscript that ac- 
cumulates during the course of my studies in the by-ways and 
blind alleys of philology, that smooth-faced gentleman, Tickling 
Commodity, whispers to me at times, ' Why not saw all that lum- 
ber into lengths for Brief Mention?' and perhaps some of my 
readers think that I yield too often to the temptation, and that 
instead of writing noncommittal summaries of current publica- 
tions, for which Brief Mention was designed, I have abused my 
editorial privilege and made this section of the Journal a place 
of deposit for my own lucubrations — philological and other. 
And yet, who knows what allurements of the Evil One I have 
resisted ? Of my lecture on Chantecler only a pinch of sawdust 
here and there has escaped into Brief Mention (A. J. P. XXXII 
367); and yet I have had ample excuse. There, f. i., is the atti- 
tude of Aristophanes towards nature, a subject involved in the 
study of Rostand's achievement, which has already become a 
classic, and, being a classic, is with the classics already laid on 
the shelf. There is the different extent of the spheres of comic 
effect in the two poets, the range of allegory, the range of sym- 
bolism, the sincerity of the lyric, the typicality of the characters, 
as f. i., the character of the Greek professor, Pivert (n< vert), 
which calls for a vindication of the guild. There is the alliance 
of Chantecler and Patou, which goes back to the mysteries of 
Mithras, to say nothing of the hero himself, still ' a bird of good 
omen', says Mr. Horton, whose' cheery matutinal chant is sup- 
posed <by the Greeks of to-day > to exorcise the malignant spirits 
that lurk about hallways o' dark nights '. (/« Argolis, p. 5.) 



Another such side-study of which one or two scraps have 
found their way into the last Brief Mention is the comparison of 
the Greek text of Mr. Mackail's Select Epigrams from the Greek 
Anthology with his English version of the same. Translation is 
an unending theme, and I could fill many pages of the Journal 
with comments that might be justified at a pinch as contribu- 
tions to the closer study of Greek. There is the chapter of flow- 
ers — their identification, their symbolism ; the chapter of syno- 
nyms — Greek and English — for which the Mackail book offers 
many suggestions; the significance of the genders — not purely 
grammatical genders in poetry; the r61e of the sea; the differ- 
ence between the Greek aura and that of its English translation ; 
the meaning and the distribution of compounds; the subtleties 
of cases and prepositions; the structure of the elegiac distich; 
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the mechanical pressure of quantity, which often crushes out the 
sharpest synonyms ; the order of words, so different according to 
Wilamowitz in Greek and Latin elegiacs. Some of these things 
I might have smuggled into Brief Mention, and I am even now 
tempted to call attention to the fact, which I have never seen em- 
phasized, that in the so-called model distich commonly credited 
to Schiller, though Wilamowitz claims it for Schlegel, 1 

Im Hexameter steigt des Springquells flflssige Sattle, 
Im Pentameter drauf fallt sie melodisch herab, 

the poet has constructed an hexameter on lines that are so un- 
popular in Greek that in 695 hexameters of the Theognidea there 
is only one spondee in the bucolic diaeresis. In the Mackail 
selection the most conspicuous example is A. P. VI 336, which is 
readily explained by emotion. It is true that the spondee in the 
fourth place is common enough in Latin, but an hexameter that 
is to be a model should follow the Greek standard; and it is 
interesting to note that in the ' faultless distich' of 'der roman- 
tische Oedipus ', Platen has built both hexameter and pentameter 
on Greek lines, the third trochee caesura in the one, the poly- 
syllabic ending in the other : 

Mage die Welt durchschweifen der herrliche Dulder Odysseus 
Kehrt er zuriick, wen' euch, wehe dem Freiergeschlecht. 

These breaks are all important for the effect of the hexameter. 
One can hardly bring oneself to believe that Bernard of Cluny's 
verse is an hexameter: 

Hora novissima, tempora pessima, nunc vigilemus, 

and the loss of the hexametrical feeling may be illustrated by the 
following rhymed distich : 

Weary of goddesses' kisses, outspake the Endurer Ulysses : 
Grant me, Circe, surcease ; grant me, Calypso, release. 

But I shall be suspected of abusing the rhetorical figure napakutya 
of which Grumio showed himself such a master in the Taming of 
the Shrew. 



Caesura and diaeresis are indeed important questions in this 
whole matter of translating into the metres of the original — a sub- 
ject which takes up more than two-thirds of Ludwig Beller- 
mann's Preface to his Translation of the Aias of Sophokles 
(Weidmann). Sixteen pages are consecrated to the play itself, 
a vindication, if vindication were needed, of the dramaturgy of 
that wonderful piece, thirty-four to the metrical form of transla- 
tion, in which the author stands up stoutly for holding to the trim- 
eter as the appropriate measure for the dialogue. The danger 

1 Kultur der Gegenwart, S. 141. 
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of the break in the middle, which changes the trimeter into the 
Alexandrine, he recognizes — as who would not ? But he empha- 
sizes the fact that this very break is after all not such a rarity in 
Greek verse. Indeed it is much less a rarity than is commonly 
recognized, and if the sense bridges the gap, the break is not 
felt. It is the triple break, the x a ' l P & Xdp«i> break, that is to be 
sedulously avoided in serious poetry. In a monosyllabic language 
like the English the difficulty is greatly enhanced, and whereas 
Bellermann emphasizes the trouble a German encounters in 
keeping the translation within the bounds of the verse, the trans- 
lator into English finds himself forced to pad at every line (A.J. P. 
XXX 364). If it were worth the space, I might illustrate this by 
comparing my own version of the famous monologue with Bel- 
Lermann's, but I forbear, as I forbear to express an opinion on the 
merits of the new rendering. No familiarity with a language will 
make up for the lack of the native feeling, and when I say that 
I have read long stretches unjarred, that is no real commendation, 
and when I say that I cannot reconcile myself to such a verse as 
' Und nun, ihr ewig jungfraulichen Gottinnen ', that is no censure 
worth considering. The introductory matter will be read by all 
students of the art of translation with pleasure and profit, and I 
admire the spirit of detachment which enabled the author to quote 
the words of Wilhelm von Humboldt to the effect that translations 
are but transitory things, and serve chiefly as documents of the 
language for the time being — 'Der wahre <Geist> ruht allein in 
der Urschrift'. 



I could find it in my heart to linger long over the Aias, a fa- 
vorite of mine from my early student days, when everything was 
a revelation, when ?<£p»f' ipari, 7rtpixapf)c 8' d«jrTo>ai/ might have 
figured on every page of my diary. In the same package with 
Bellermann's Aias came two other Weidmann books, and with 
them other memories of the distant past. Heinrich Otte's 
tractate, in which he asks the question, ' Kennt Aristoteles die 
sogenannte Katharsis?', calls up the image of Bernays (A.J. P. 
XXIX 114) and I take down the old 'heft' on the Poetics of 
Aristotle, in which is recorded the doctrine, which has been the 
centre of controversy ever since. Otte impugns it as so many 
have done. In the famous passage, 81' Ae'ou nal <£d/3ou rrtpaivavtra 

Tr)V tS)V TotovTtov iraBtjiiartov KaBapaiv, he Would have US read Trpaynarav 

for iradrmdrav, and if we must keep irafftipdrmv, still the KiiSapvis deals 
not with the feelings of the spectator but with the character of the 
actors, and he renders the whole : ' Die Tragodie ist diejenige 
kunstlerische Gestaltung einer ernsten u. abgeschlossenen Hand- 
lung, welche durch Mitleid und Furcht die Reinigung solcher 
Geschehnisse (oder leidvollen Vorgange) zustande bringt '. The 
poet must not ' purge ' the beholder, but remodel the myth so as 
to bring out clearly the fundamental principle of tragedy, which 
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is the representation of actions that stir pity and fear. Otte is 
jubilant over his discovery, but between me and Otte's book 
rises the shade of the young privat-docent — he was only twenty- 
eight — with his sensitive countenance, his half-closed eyes, his 
half-kindly, half-mocking smile, as he corrected the crude views 
of his boyish hearer ; and I pass on to the third of the books, 
which was bound up in the same bundle and which evoked mem- 
ories of the same period of my life. In Herrmann's Lateinische 
JLitteraturdenktnaler des xv. u. xvi. Jahrhunderts, Walther 
Janell (A. J. P. XXII 348) has edited Nicodemus Frischlinus, 
Julius Redivivus, with introductions by Walther Hauff, on 
Frischlin as a man ; Gustav Roeth, on Frischlin as a drama- 
tist; Walther Janell, on Frischlin as a philologian. In 1856 
David Strauss's Life of Frischlin fell into my hands, and I was so 
much fascinated by the narrative that I made it the theme of an 
article in one oi the religious quarterlies of the day. The trivial 
fact that the editor declined to pay me the stipulated honorarium 
because I no longer needed the money, made a deep impression 
on my mind, but, if there was no pecuniary reward, I have had 
occasion from time to time to air my Frischliniana in the Journal 
(e. g. VIII 253); and I have had great pleasure at this late day 
in renewing my acquaintance with the story of the ill-starred 
poet and scholar who has come to his rights in the attractive 
volume which tells the tragi-comic tale of the strange farceur 
of Tubingen and helps to keep green the memory of the erratic 
genius, who was long known to students of the classics chiefly 
as the author of a translation of some of the plays of Aristo- 
phanes — a translation which few take the trouble to consult, and 
which is slightingly mentioned by Aristophanic specialists. It is 
one of the ironies of fate, as I have noted elsewhere (A. J. P. 
XXIX 500) that in Sir John Sandys's History of Classical Schol- 
arship the name of Frischlin is saved alive by that of his arch- 
enemy, Martin Crusius, who hounded him to his death and 
hounded him after death. A sordid life was his, but it mirrored 
his environment better than a loftier one would have done. He 
accomplished nothing great, says Hauff, but there was a Latin 
grammar to his credit far in advance of his time, his comedies 
are still worth reading, and if his humor was broad, his wit was 
keen. ' Bossierig in convivio ' he was, as even his enemies had 
to admit, and some of his jests, struck out in the lively discussion 
of the lecture-room, are fresh to-day. The wealth of wit and wis- 
dom, of eloquence and poetry, stored in the treasury of the Neo- 
Latin literature of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, at one 
time too much neglected, is now sedulously explored ; and the 
hold of Latin studies has been strengthened thereby to the greater 
glory of the language and the literature of antiquity. The mass 
is too great to be made accessible by translation and the value 
too great to be passed by with indifference. 
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Of Frischlin's comedies the one that has been selected for 
revivification is the Julius Redivivus, a glorification of Ger- 
many which enjoyed great popularity in its day, and suggested 
similar performances in the following century. In this play Caesar 
is represented as brought again from the dead by Mercury, the 
Guide of Souls, to revisit Germany — how changed from what it 
was in the olden times ! On this visit Caesar is accompanied by 
Cicero, with whom he had made friends at the bidding of Pluto — 
not without some reserves, as appears here and there in the dia- 
logue. The scene is laid in Strassburg, the glory of German 
cities, and Caesar and Cicero join in admiration of the famous 
clock of the minster. Caesar, of course, is especially interested 
in the changes that have taken place in the art of war, and is en- 
lightened as to guns and gunpowder by Hermann, a descendant 
of Arminius of old. According to Frischlin's wont, the Com- 
mentarii are freely drawn on, and Caesar's prose turned wherever 
possible into verse. Cicero on the other hand is inducted into the 
state of the humanities in Germany by the famous poet, Eobanus 
Hessus, and profits so much by his short stay that he is able to 
pronounce judgment on the merits of the leading German schol- 
ars and poets of the sixteenth century. Some of the names are 
familiar enough, such as Erasmus, Melanchthon, and Camerarius. 
Some of them have faded out and convey no more image to the 
modern scholar than the members of the ' Geisboltzheimaea 
propago', celebrated in one of Frischlin's occasional poems. 
Eobanus, however, gets something more from Cicero than this 
list of literary judgments, and while he explains to the orator the 
mysteries of paper-making and printing, he is instructed as to the 
lost art of making papyrus. The low comedy is furnished by a 
Savoyard pedlar, who represents France, and by a Milanese 
chimney-sweep who represents Italy, much to the enhancement 
of Germany's glory as a home of the Muses. By the way, the 
figure of the Savoyard may have been suggested by an incident 
which is thus related after Strauss in the article to which I have 
referred. On one occasion Frischlin proposed the thesis "Mun- 
dus dumtaxat unus est". A stupid young Savoyard who was on 
the opposite side adduced the passage from Luke xvi 17, which 
runs in the Vulgate " Nonne decern tnundi facti sunt ? " Frischlin 
kept his countenance and replied gravely, "But do we not read 
in the same Scripture, ' Ubi autem sunt novem ? ' The Savoyard 
ran out of the hall which rang again with the laughter of the 
students. The comedy is, as I have said, a glorification of 
Germany, but it is not all glorification. The old German character 
is in danger of being undermined by the introduction of foreign 
gewgaws, and the peril of drink is emphasized, a subject about 
which Frischlin was competent to bear testimony. ' Fregit ' he 
sings elsewhere addressing the Brunswickers 'vires Mummia 
vestra meas'. The Julius Redivivus is a curious document, but 
one is somewhat relieved when Pluto puts an end to the show. 
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Like the strains of music, which floated out from the deck of 
the foundering Titanic, come the notes of the Arisioxenian Theory 
of Musical Rhythm by C. F. Abdy Williams, the musical com- 
poser, whose setting of Sophoklean choruses did so much to 
make the famous Bradfield performances successful (Cambridge, 
At the University Press : New York, G. B. Putnam's Sons). The 
reactionist metricians have had it all their own way for some years, 
so that to me the chapter on Pindar's Melody is ' like a fair dream, 
too fair to come to pass, and yet it has come to pass ', if I may be 
allowed to quote my own remark on O. 6, 4. The enoplios 
is discussed by Mr. Williams, but not the antispast ; and epi- 
trite and logaoedic flourish amain. There is a chapter on ethos, 
ethos of the quintuple rhythm, more properly called sescuple, 
ethos of the logaoedic, ethos of the glyconic, which according to 
Wilamowitz has no character at all (A. J. P. XVI 394) ; and when 
Mr. Williams tells us that Schmidt's metrical arrangement (cf. 
P. 1, 2) corresponds with the musical barring of Gevaert (p. 76), 
and that in ' the eighth Pythian ode the logaoedic rhythm is suit- 
able for dealing with the energetic character of a wrestler ' (p. 114), 
I am tempted to say 'redeunt Saturnia regna' or rather \v<re &e 
Ztiie 3<j>0tTos TiTavas. How far all this harmonizes with ithyphallic 
and enopliac, how far it harmonizes with the doctrines of the otor 
TreVi-urai Schroeder, as translated by Professor Shorey in the last 
number of Classical Philology, this is not the place to inquire. 
Nor is it the place to inquire how far these theories affect the 
practical recitation of Pindar, which seems to demand a kind of 
chant. ' Even now ', says Mr. Murray in his Ariel, not to say 
airy, way, ' even now, though every wreck of the music is lost, 
one feels that <Pindar's> words need singing to make them intel- 
ligible'. Of course, I cannot go so far as that, and, needless to 
say, I am not one of the many lovers of Pindar who ' agree that 
the things that stay in one's mind stay not as thoughts, but as 
music ', but in common with all who care for Greek lyric poetry 
I am grateful to those who, like Mr. Williams, help us to some 
appreciation of the music. The melody is lost, but the modern 
reproduction that follows Aristoxenian rhythm is perhaps as near 
to the original as certain translations that have passed through 
the refracting medium of poetical interpreters. In the matter of 
metre, as in the matter of translation, ' naufragium sibi quisque 
facit ', to continue in the same sphere of imagery as that with 
which I began this Brief Mention — a sphere of imagery out of 
which it seems impossible to emerge at the time that I am writing. 



The reaction in metrical theory to which I have just referred, 
the return to the ancient authorities, which became pronounced 
shortly after I had committed myself hopelessly to the Westphal- 
Rossbach-Schmidt system, has not affected my spirits any more 
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than has the demolition of the Hegelian triads (A. J. P. XXXIII 
106). It has, it is true, made it impossible for me to complete 
my edition of Pindar (A.J. P. XXXI 126), but I croon the odes 
to myself, and ask myself whether after all there is so vast a dif- 
ference in the actual recitation. I was little more than a boy when 
I entered the lecture-room of Johannes Franz in the University 
of Berlin, and heard him read the first chorus of the Septem. 
Franz was, I presume, a Dindorfian in the matter of metres; but 
I had never heard dochmiacs, in fact any Greek lyric poetry, read 
rhythmically before, and the verses have haunted me ever since. 
An impressionable youth, I was captivated by the study, and 
when I migrated to Gottingen, I followed and enjoyed the lectures 
of that unique scholar, Von Leutsch. Never do I open the well- 
thumbed and plentifully annotated 'Grundriss' without a joyous 
vision of that rare man, never without recalling his quaint ways 
and the stories that were current about him, never without hear- 
ing him say : Der Vers wird, der Vers wird, sofort, sofort, iippig, 
iippig. In after days my own pupils were to pay me back in 
wonderment, and amused themselves with caricaturing my reci- 
tation of the choruses in the Antigone. But I persevered, and long 
before I became a convert to Schmidt I fashioned a number of 
translations of Greek choruses in the ' metres of the original ' 
(cf. A. J. P. XXX 353); and sometimes I ask myself how these 
translations respond to the different theories. 



And this reminds me that I have had on my table for some 
months a treatise by Professor E. C£zard of Beaune, a name 
to conjure with, entitled Mitrique Sacrie des Grecs et des 
Romains (Paris, E. Klincksieck). In the preface, M. Cezard 
tells us that the ancients possessed two sorts of metric — one teach- 
ing error, and composed with the full intention of concealing the 
knowledge of the rhythms. The other was meant for the truth, 
but it was kept secret and sacred. It was revealed only at the 
mysteries of Demeter, and was reserved for the poets and the 
initiated. Ovpas ini6tar8c /9<f'/3ijXoi. This true metric M. C£zard 
thinks that he has rediscovered. I cannot undertake to discuss 
his system, but it will be a comfort to conservative metricians to 
know that all the feet are there, from pyrrhic to molossus, and 
that M. C£zard does not break rudely with the past. Triseme 
is there i_ and pentaseme uj, and to these accepted notations he 
has added symbols of his own. There is a chapter on the Ana- 
paestic Versification, one on the Iambic Versification, a third on 
the Logaoedic, a fourth on the Dochmiac. The fifth chapter, 
which concerns me more nearly, he devotes to Pindar, and gives 
us the scansion of all the odes according to his system, in the 
order, Isthmian, Nemean, Olympian, and Pythian. 
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No Pindaric specialist could be more enthusiastic about Pindar 
and his metres than is M. Cezard. Pindar's metric reposes, he 
says, upon principles of unshakable solidity. His Jachin and 
Boaz are Dimeter and Variety; and he follows the laws of versi- 
fication, rediscovered by M. Cezard, with meticulous care. 
Pindar's periods have the same number of syllables ; the syllables 
have the same quantity. The caesurae are almost always in the 
same place. Substitutes are extremely rare, although M. Cezard 
does not go the whole way with the author of anti MIA2 (A. J. P. 
XXXI 115). Scanned as M. Cezard would have us scan them, 
Pindar's odes are models of beauty (de toute beaut£). There 
exist, he says, few musical phrases so majestic as that which is 
formed by the last three verses of I. 5. I quite agree with him, 
for they are the Doric epitrites of the school which is now under 
the ban. Perhaps I shall be pardoned for giving the text and 
M. Cezard's scansion. There is no room for more. Vv. 23-25 
run according to M. Cezard and Boeckh thus : 

23 Kai rtipav Nft'Xoio isayav Kai 8t ' Y7repl3opeovs' 

24 ov& t<TTiv ovrta fiapftapos ovre 7Ta\lyy\a<rtTos jroXij, 

25 Stis ov IIt]\€os alci /cXc'or rjpaos, evbalpovos yapfipov 6twv. 

To me the verses seem to read themselves, if recited slowly. 
V. 25 might give the reader pause. nijXe'or must be read as a 
dissyllable, and I should prefer to hold the first syllable of ijpas, 
the first syllable of etSalporos. Others might favour Schroeder's 

way, which is clear enough, anc ov n^Xeor alei icXeor 17- paos tvdalpovoe 

yapppov 8eS>v. Now here is the way these simple verses appear in 
M. Cezard's analysis: v. 23 3 trtd, 2 ptar; v. 24 2 iatd, 2 ptar, 
2 spdoc; v. 25 1 cr 2 par6, 2 doc 1, 2 spdoc. These cabalistic 
signs mean: v. 23 trimetre tr(ochaique) t(r£s) d(ense), dimetre 
p(eti)t ar(chiloquien); v. 24 dimetre ia(mbique) t(res) d(ense), 
dim&tre p(eti)t ar(chiloquien), dimetre sp(ondaique) doc- 
(hmiaque); v. 25 1 critique) dimetre par6(miaque), dimetre 
doc(hmiaque) (forme) 1, dimetre sp(ondai'que) doc(hmiaque). 
Doubtless these sigla— there are scores of them — will seem very 
simple when the system is once fairly mastered, but I leave the 
mastery to my juniors — that is, to nearly all the world of scholars. 
Nor will I discuss the cryptic doctrine of numbers, which M. 
Cezard has brought to light, simply noting that he has counted 
the bars of the 44 Pindaric odes and divided the odes accordingly 
into three classes. There are nine in which the bars are multiples 
often, with a sport which is a multiple of 15 viz. 75. These nine 
are called decimal odes. Seventeen are astronomical, seventeen 
are 'numeral', 66, 77, 88, 99, 111. All these numbers were inten- 
tional, and offered a double advantage. They brought to the 
person for whom the ode was composed the protection of certain 
mysterious powers, and served poets and musicians as clues, as 
points de repire — a French phrase which Matthew Arnold admired 
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and used — which should enable them to restore the true scansion ; 
and of these points de reptre M. C£zard has availed himself in 
this work, which is a miracle of painstaking study such as unfor- 
tunately seldom finds its reward in painstaking students. 



In his edition of Zsocrates' Cyprian Orations, viz. Evagoras, ad 
Nicoclem and Nicocles (Oxford, At the Clarendon Press) Mr. 
Forster has followed the plan which I have so often commended 
by precept and example, and has ' given no reference to any 
< of the numerous Greek grammars now in use;> but, where 
necessary, <has> commented on and illustrated any grammati- 
cal points which arise '. Some time ago (A. J. P. XXVI 237) 
I called attention to some of the Isokratean characteristics 
that force themselves on the attention of the reader as he 
glances down the columns of Preuss's Index, and in like manner 
before reading Mr. Forster's notes I ran over the Greek text 
and asked myself what points would arise in my mind, what 
points I should emphasize, if I undertook to make use of these 
three orations as an introduction to the style of Isokrates, quite 
apart from the rhetorical analysis of the figures of speech, which 
might be out of place in 60 elementary a book as Mr. Forster's. 
It seems to me that I should have something to say about the 
re — /cat of the leisurely orator, about the occasional re — re, about the 
'hochselig ' business of ixeivos in the Evagoras, about the three- 
fold root of the plural of abstracts, distribution, stateliness, chasmo- 
phobia. I should mention the fatiguing correlative construction 
of Sure in the Evagoras, a striking contrast to the behavior of 
Sore in the other speeches (A.J. P. VII 171, XIV 240). It is this 
use of correlatives that gives Isokrates the processional swaying of 
his style, so well described by the term Karacr«Aijr, which, as I have 
maintained (A. J. P. XI 372), has nothing to do with 'dry' or 
'thin', but refers to the deliberate ' waddling ', 'kuhlatschig' 
movement of his sentences. I should comment on the frequent 
use he makes of the ' valuable periphrasis'* of ^ac^o-o^at (SCG 294), 
in which he is followed by Cicero with his videri. I should note 
the long roll of the present participle (E. 44), and his admirable 
use of the participle generally. Nor should I pass by the un- 
broken gravity of the present imperative in Evagoras and Nico- 
cles, and the impressive asyndeton, which has more weight in 
Greek than it can possibly have in asyndetic English. Compare 
the asyndeton in curses noted by Professor Fox in the recent sup- 
plement to the Journal (p. 35) and the Pindaric asyndeton in 
prayers. The position of the article, adjective and substantive, 
the use of the articular infinitive (A. J. P. VIII 332) — all these 
things tell on the style. But none of these things have moved 
Mr. Forster to comment. Most of his grammatical notes are 
trivial, and the grammars which he himself uses can hardly be up 
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to date. To be sure, if he fails to accept the difference between 
the downright tva and the tentative oicas &v (N. C. 2), he has com- 
pany in Stahl (A. J. P. XXIX 267) ; but no schoolboy should be 
allowed to use vonifo on (N. C. 46), even if the construction does 
occur under circumstances of special temptation (A. J. P. IX 101). 



To borrow Scaliger's figure — itself borrowed — the sauce with 
which Casaubon served up Persius was thick enough and slab 
enough; but every succeeding commentator tried to add some- 
thing of his own to the mess, until Jahn came, who made the 
sauce so thick and so slab that thete seemed to be no possibility 
of finding any more ' wrinkled pepper and grains of paling cumin ', 
to lend flavour to the original. However, as I have said else- 
where (A. J. P. XXVII 104), the medley called 'satire' is as 
varied as the medley called life, and anything that has to do with 
life can be made to contribute to the illustration of the Roman 
satirists. Thirty -seven years ago I wrote : 'A critic with M. 
Taine's resources might account for the <peculiarities> of Per- 
sius by the climate of Volaterrae' ; and my own words came back 
to me the other day as I studied D'Annunzio's vivid descrip- 
tion of the Inferno of Volterra in his ' Forse che si, forse che no '. 
No unfit environment that for the Stoic hardnesses and the youth- 
ful ebullitions of the alumnus of Volaterrae ; and I could not help 
thinking of Persius as I read : ' una terra senza dolcezza, un paese 
di sterility e di sete, una landa malvagia, un deserto di cenere . . . 
Soltanto qua e la qualche tamerice assetata e scolorata vi languiva 
. . . Sul culmine d'un poggio cretoso tre cipressi eran fitti . . . 
L'acqua simile a una broda viscosa e untuosa bolliva '. Or, if 
D'Annunzio will not serve the commentator's turn, one might 
look up parallels to Persius' realisms in Arnold Bennett's novels 
of the Five Towns. Indeed, every newspaper, every play, will 
furnish parallels. So, for instance, the perfect match to 'intus 
palleat', cited in the Journal (1. c), was taken from the Baltimore 
Sun, and I have just stumbled on a companion-piece in one of 
Dumas fils' plays, 'Allez-vous m'apprendre a ne rougir qu' en 
dedans ? '. However, annotations like these would not be con- 
sidered sufficiently dignified, and in my day I had the vanity to 
read long stretches of Greek and Latin authors in order to add 
something to the stores of Casaubon and Jahn ; but that day is 
long past and this new Persius by Professor van Wageningen 
(Groningen, Nordhoff), which seems to deserve careful con- 
sideration, does not tempt me to more than a Brief Men- 
tion. In the first section of the Prolegomena Professor VAN 
Wageningen expresses his dissent from those who believe 
in a dramatic 'satura', which Professor Knapp discusses in 
the current number of the Journal. In the second he treats 
of Persius' obligations to his predecessors — to Lucilius, to whom, 
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in his judgment, the young poet was indebted for inspiration 
rather than for details ; to Horace, who according to one inves- 
tigator can be traced through one-third of the satires. This 
indebtedness to Horace is, of course, an old story ; but the evi- 
dence is conveniently presented in the parallel column form, which 
carries with it the conviction of a double-barrelled gun ; and in 
like manner we are told what Persius owes to Catullus, Vergil, 
and Ovid. There is a chapter — the third — after Gerard on the 
language of Persius, vocabulary and syntax, and another on 
his handling of the hexameter. The fifth section De Persii 
Saturae Indole atque Natura, and the sixth De Persii Doctrina 
Stoica, in which van Wageningen has made use of Martha, 
as I did nearly forty years ago, move along familiar lines. By 
the way, it may be worth noting that the plebeian language of 
Persius, of which the third chapter treats, and his Stoic creed are 
closely connected. The aristocrat by creed, like the aristocrat by 
birth — and Persius was both — is tempted to shock the refined 
by using the drastic language of the people. So the Stoic shows 
his contempt of the petty things of earth by the free use of 
diminutives, which belong largely to the vulgar sphere. Marcus 
Aurelius has more diminutives to the square inch than have the 
comic poets and Seneca, the many-times millionaire, is an author- 
ity for the sermo plebeius. This is one of the points that VAN 
Wageningen does not make, and it seems to me worth making. 
A translation into Belgian Dutch faces the text. To one not over- 
familiar with Hollandish Dutch the specific charm of the Belgian 
variety will not be at once apparent. A detailed examination of 
the commentary, which seems to be up-to-date in its references, 
is out of the question here. It has the merit of being clear and 
sharp and concise, though whoever edits Persius must needs 
expose himself to the original of Scaliger's mot, 6^o\ov rdpixos, di' 

o^oXa-v apTV/iara. 



Myself a dealer in obiter dicta, I am a sworn foe of other 
people's happy-go-lucky utterances (A. J. P. XXXI 358) which 
often have disastrous results. Everybody who knows Greek at 
all seems to consider himself qualified to pronounce judgments 
now on this author, now on that, judgments which are naught 
unless supported by a command of all the subtle variations of 
syntax and by an intimate knowledge of delicate shades of 
meaning, such as can be gained only by prolonged and thought- 
ful study ; and even then if sympathy be lacking, everything 
is lacking. This is the true coin of the spirit, of which we 
may say, ' Deficiente pecu-, deficit omne nia'. One pernicious 
affectation is a certain tip-tilted sniffing at great authors whom it 
is our business to try to understand and not to censure. How 
much one loses by sniffing, I myself have experienced in the mat- 
ter of the Greek of the New Testament, as I have humbly con- 
16 
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fessed (A. J. P. XXX 229); and when in quite another field I 
think of the handsome vindication of Isokrates by Eduard Meyer, 
by Pohlmann, and latterly by Mr. Grundy in his Thucydides and 
the History of his Age, I blush to recall my frivolous gibes at the 
old man eloquent. And yet this same Mr. Grundy has set afloat 
a sentence like this about Thukydides (p. 22): 

Thucydides' Greek is at best good Thracian, is a remark which I once heard 
made by a great scholar and a very learned man. 

To be sure, Mr. Grundy adds, ' Being- neither, 1 am unable to 
go the whole way with him', but he evidently goes part of the 
way with him when he says: 'It is possible that <Thucydides> 
spent his earlier years in Thrace'; but on p. 51 the ' possibility ' 
appears as a ' probability', and we read: 

It is probable that the earliest Greek which he learned was that of the re- 
gion of Mount Pangaeus. It would be at best something less than pure Attic — 
a fact which might increase his appreciation of it, but would lessen his power 
to realize the purest form of the dialect. 



Now, this is the same kind of stuff in which even so skilful a 
translator as was the late Mr. Dakyns indulged when he paralleled 
Xenophontean Greek with American English, the same kind of 
stuff in which another critic indulged when he detected the in- 
fluence of a residence in Thurii on the language of Lysias (A. J. P. 
IV 88), faultless language according to Dionysios, a finer judge of 
KaSaporrji than most moderns. As for Thukydides' early residence 
in Thrace, everybody knows, or ought to know, that purity of 
speech is often most carefully guarded in the presence of tempta- 
tion. Everything depends on the discipline of the domestic cir- 
cle; and those who criticize the Greek of Thukydides on the 
ground of his residence in Thrace are in the same condemnation 
with those who speak of the negroid English of the good families 
of the South. The dialectic differences hark back to the old 
English usage, as Mr. Primer, who held no brief for the South, 
has set forth at length in this Journal (A. J. P. IX 198 foil.), and 
the heads of households were made more vigilant by the dangers 
from without. And a similar discipline in the aristocratic families 
of Thrace may serve to explain the thing that puzzled Bergk 
when he expressed his surprise (G. L. G. I 1 10) at the purity of 
the Greek language in view of the fact that the nurture and edu- 
cation of the children were so largely entrusted to a lot of slaves, 
to a lot of Thracians, a race notoriously solecistic. 



'Thucydides' Greek is at best good Thracian' is just one ol 
those phrases that pass easily from mouth to mouth, and recalls 
the dictum of a French scholar that there is no worse enemy of 
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the historical sense than a relish for phrase-making, though, to 
be sure, this sentence itself is a phrase. Many years have passed 
since Disraeli enlarged on the value of a ' cry ' in politics, but long 
before Disraeli phrases ruled the world. Phrase-making begets 
phrase-making, and the critics of Thukydides have had Thuky- 
dides to teach therm Mr. Grundy's great scholar is a case in 
point. Some day I hope to make an anthology — yes, I will call 
it an anthology, for there are queer flowers in the Garland of 
Meleager — an anthology made up of choice extracts from histo- 
ries of literature, in which the relish for phrase-making, the desire 
to be piquant, the 'manie de briller', the ambition to outdo the 
authors under discussion, have had the admirable result of keep- 
ing one lover of literature, who is after a fashion a lover of truth, 
down to his proper work of constructing syntactical phrases, 
which, after all, may be so many exemplifications of the fatal fas- 
cination against which M. Perrot has warned us (A. J. P. XIV 
127). And when I think of the utter emptiness of the sentence 
in which Herod otos is represented as 'the pious historian of a 
pious age '; when I think of the sentence in which Justin Martyr 
is represented as an eloquent writer, I rejoice that I have not com- 
mitted myself to more false conceptions, to more absurd misstate- 
ments, than I have done hitherto. But I am not a fair judge of 
Thukydides' style just now, for as I write I have just laid down 
the Seventh Book, which Macaulay — another phrase-maker — 
calls the ' ne plus ultra of human art '. ' No prose composition ', he 
had just written' in the world, not even the De Corona, <did he> 
place so high'. 'Not even the De Corona? ' How much of the 
admiration for the De Corona is factitious, this is not the place to 
inquire. Why, men have been known to edit the De Corona 
without pointing out to the student some of the great springs of 
its effectiveness. Well, Thracian or no Thracian, perhaps because 
of his Thracian blood, Thukydides sets your nerves quivering, 
and you lose your critical poise unless you are as cool as was 
Colonel Mure. 



A trifle old-fashioned may have been the Greek spoken in the 
house of Oloros, but it was not Thracian ; nay, rather than sub- 
scribe to the notion that Thukydides' style is due to the imperfect 
mastery of his instrument, I should accept the doctrine of that 
pedantic creature, Dionysios, and consider him perversely anti- 
grammatical. Conscious he was, just as Mr. Pater was conscious ; 
but we cannot expect those who adore the sine viro beauty of 
Pater to appreciate the masculinity of Thukydides. But what 
of the puerile ornamentation of which Dionysios speaks ? What 
of the Gorgianic, or, if you choose, Gorgiassic, jingles in which 
he indulges? There were Gorgiassic jingles before Gorgias.and 
a study of paronomasia in its wider ranges might check the 
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modern critic. The ancient critic is not expected to have so 
large a vision. Strong natures and strong situations generate 
plays on words. Samson could hardly have learned from Gor- 
gias, nor could the Hebrew prophets — no weaklings they. Who 
will not recall Aias and Kassandra in their hour of doom, 
and iXevas Helen ? If there is a strong man in Thukydides, it is 
Hermokrates, and he is a Sicilian to boot, Kopi^ot 2i«Xor dvfjp, and 
in his double capacity he is welcome to the KarotxiVai and «'£oikiV<u 
(7, 76, 1) to which Dennis of the Seahorn objects so vehemently. 
For my part I try to learn Greek from my Thracian, and when 
there is question as to the significance of" the particles — those 
little things that De Quincey disposed of on the simple theor y 
that they were all expletives — I watch Thukydides. If there is 
too much \6y<o and epym, I say to myself, \6ym and ipya are piv 
and 8t writ large, and his rarities are as instructive as his itera- 
tions. The commentators note the fact that he uses to» uncom- 
bined but thrice. What is roi ? It is more commonly considered 
a dephlogisticated second person. The theory of a vague de- 
monstrative does not find so much favour now as it did when two 
scholars, who adorned two different hemispheres, waxed so en- 
thusiastic about the demonstrative theory that they cited Pindar's 
gives 5 to» Xtyw as an example of the particle in combination with 
the present indicative. t<h is an appeal for human sympathy, as 
n-ov is a resigned submission to the merciless rerum natura 
(A. J. P. XXX. 14) — submission to the avdyiai of life, the ajxiyxi; of 
death — as in the famous Kallimachean lines : <5XXa <rv piv n-ov, | 
!«i»' 'kKiKapvTivev, TtrpavaXat oTroStrj. With the negative the resig- 
nation becomes a protest, as in the still more famous utterance of 

Zeus Kronion : 011 pev yap tI iroi eariv 6i£vpo>rcpov avSpos I rravrav, o<r<ra 

re yalav eiri nvcUt t« ku\ epwti. The positive implies a ' must ' 
(A. J. P.XXXIII 112). The negative a ' can't'. The half-question 
oC ri nov denotes bewilderment, rebellion (Pind. P., 4, 87). Very 
different is ™t. 1-01 has been happily called the ' confidential ' 
particle (Starkie, Ar. Vesp. 1 192), and I never see the doubly con- 
fidential Toiwv, which is such a favorite with Lysias, without re- 
calling Col. Sellers in the ' Gilded Age ', and his cajoling address 
to the jury. Now turn to the three rot's in Thukydides. One is 
in Perikles' funeral oration (2, 41, 2), which is an appeal to the 
pride of the Athenians ; one in Kleon's harangue against the 
Lesbians, which is an appeal to the passions of the Athenians 
(3, 40, 4) ; and one in Nikias' final speech to his soldiers which 
is an appeal to their sympathies (7, 77, 2). A quiver in the 
face of Thukydides is always worth noticing. 



Walter Bagehot is credited with the climax: Lies, damned 
lies, statistics (A. J. P. X 471, 480, XIII 123, XXXIII 113); 
and if in my grammatical studies I have made large use of 
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statistics, I have done so in order to reduce the margin of 
impressionistic syntax, which is responsible for many of our 
rules. Impressions are valuable for originating research, but 
they must be controlled by actual count. Many years ago I 
hit upon the formula, o£ 5« -f- aor. inf., = ^ + aor. subj., 8*1 
iu) + pr. inf. = pf) + pr. impv. Comp. my note on Pindar O. 9, 
40. Long afterwards one of my students undertook to verify 
it in the orators, and brought me his results. The formula 
seemed to need stretching. The same hasty generalization goes 
on everywhere. The other day I read a paragraph copied from 
the London Standard, in which the writer maintained the thesis : 
Good musicians die young. ' Painting and sculpture are condu- 
cive to long life. Yet music kills men young '. And then he 
went on to cite Schubert, Mozart, Bellini, Bizet, Purcell, Men- 
delssohn, Chopin, Weber, Schumann. Of course, he had the 
grace to admit that Verdi lived to a good old age ; but I was not 
satisfied with that concession, and at random jotted down the 
names often famous composers — Haydn, Rossini, Liszt, Handel, 
Meyerbeer, Wagner, Berlioz, Bach, Brahms, Beethoven. The 
average result was 69.7. If I had added Verdi to the list, the 
average would have gone soaring above the accepted limit. The 
ashes of statistics are deceitful, I know, but they have their use. 

It will be remembered that Henri Estienne was very indignant 
at Scapula's abridgment of the Thesaurus, and proceeded to 
furnish his great work with a new title-page which bore on its 
face the epigram : 

Quidam knirtfivuv me capulo tenus abdidit ensem ; 
Aeger eram a scapulis, sanus at hue redeo. 

On the part of the readers, however, there is nothing but grati- 
tude for well-made epitomes; and thousands and thousands — 
among them the Editor of this Journal — have called the Fowlers 
blessed for the Concise Oxford Dictionary, based on the Philo- 
logical Society's great thesaurus. It is a marvel for workman- 
ship and cheapness, an indispensable companion to every busy 
scholar. A rather late acknowledgment, I grant, but I have 
purposely postponed the expression of my thanks until I had 
tested the value of the book, especially in the domain of English 
slang. It has seldom failed me, and it would perhaps be ex- 
pecting too much to demand that Japaneseries like netsuk.6 
should be registered in an English dictionary. Another call for 
gratitude is the Teubner prospectus of an abridgment of the 
great Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, by Professor Vollmer and 
his associates, which will bring within easy reach the main 
results of the vast collections that have been making for all these 
years, and will keep pace with the procession of the Thesaurus 
itself. The American agents, Messrs. Lemcke & Buechner, 
have made the terms of subscription known in the advertising 
pages of the Journal. 



